THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
well worth any amount of inconvenience, effort, discomfort,
and even suffering. Everything which the writers of the Old
Testament Apocrypha had to say about Wisdom, her price and
her rewards, and the composers of the Elizabethan lyric were
moved to write about Anthea, Celia, or Damans, the twelfth-
century student said about learning. He was as passionate and
as prodigal as they, and much more pertinacious. And, in this
regard, die student is not merely the wandering scholar: he is
the whole of articulate European society, from the Pope
downwards. Such an attitude was quite new in history.
There had been many eras in the past which had valued learn-
ing, but there had been none in which the tributes had been
paid by every articulate section of the community. Not even
Athens in her fifty most dazzling years had seen anything like
this. In it was essentially a movement, a conviction of the
people, not of the nobility. It was the then equivalent of the
Lower Middle Class which filled the schools, which valued
learning enough to get it at a great cost, " keeping vigil till
dawn, working by candlelight, and joining night to day/'1 It
was one of the very few movements of the mind which has
sprung spontaneously from the broad masses of the people.
They kindled the blaze at which others caught fire.
"The next year after that the glorious king of the English,
Henry the Lion of Righteousness, departed from human
things." John of Salisbury "went into Gaul for the cause of
study."2 To go to the schools had become the Grand Tour
of the day, the darling ambition of every spirited youth from
Norway to Sicily; and the journey was no snail's progress,
unwillingly enterprised. "In those first days when youth in
1 Gerald of Wales. Autobiography, p. 122.
2 Metalogicus, Vol. II, p. 10.
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